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SAINT PATRICK'S PURGATORY. 

BY WILLIAM PINKEETON. 



'Di, quibus imperram est smmornm umbrreqne silentes, 
Et Chaos et Phlegetbon, loca nocts tacentia late, 
Sit raihi fas audita loqui ; sit numine vestra 
Pandere res alta terrte et caligine mersas." — Virgil. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

Pre-eminently above all the pious legendary beliefs of the mediaeval peripd, three, in particular, at- 
tained a universal popularity among the people of Christendom ; and even now, when their contem- 
porary legends are buried in well-merited 'oblivion, leaving scarcely a trace behind, these three still 
exhibit unmistakeable proofs of their ancient influence. The world-enduring wanderings of that 
most unfortunate of shoemakers, Isaac Lakedem ; the existence of a great kingdom, in the far east, 
governed by a mighty Christian potentate and descendant of Melchisede'c, named Prester John, and 
the Purgatory of Ireland's patron saint, were for centuries the great topics of serious converse. In 
court and cloister, homestead and hut, on weary pilgrimage and tedious night-watch, princes, paladins, 
prelates, pilgrims, and peasants, related, or listened to these legends with wonder, awe, and simple 
though devout credence. The two former, however, were never so popular nor so fearfully-interest- 
ing as the third. The Wandering Jew, wild as the legend was, appeared too seldom, (and then in 
the society only of monarchs and ecclesiastics of rank) to make a very strong popular impression. 
In our degenerate days of little faith, indeed, he affects the society of the humbler classes in the more 
Boeotian districts of England; but, having become addicted to ale and tobacco, instead of introducing 
himself to the courts of princes and houses of prelates, he is introduced by others to courts of petty 
sessions, and houses of correction, where, under the denomination of a rogue and vagabond, his 
wanderings are generally restricted, at least for a period. The country of Prester John was too dis- 
tant from European lands, rejoicing in the tutelage of the '' Seven Champions," to render its 
rule and politics a theme of general interest : so distant indeed, that though the letters 
written by Johannes Presbyter to Louis XII. of France, and Pope Julius II. are still extant — 
though — aB the heralds phrase it — '' a Prester John, proper, sitting upon a tombstone," adorns the epis- 
copal seal of the See of Chester, — modern geographers and travellers have not yet discovered the exact 
locality of his kingdom. But the Purgatory of St. Patrick, situated within an easy distance of the 
people of Christian nations, containing those awful mysteries to unravel which has at all times 
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been the desire of mankind — affering to the living man, piou3 and bold enough to accept the boon, 
(on condition of a short visit of twenty-four hours,) a complete immunity from the punishments of 
gin, otherwise unattainable but by ages of torment after death — was the grand mediaeval wonder and 
glory of the Christian world. Though Ireland had the fame of possessing such a place, the renown 
was not merely local — all Christendom were partakers in it as well. The renown of St. Patrick's Pur- 
gatory resembled that acquired by a famous battle-field, on which the combined nations of Europe 
had fought and conquered; for each nation could speak of it with pride and exultation, each having 
furnished heroes for the adventure — that perilous adventure, surpassing mere mortal strife, in which 
men encountered demons in the dread shades of the infernal regions. Whatever Ireland may have 
been famous for, at any period of its history, there can be no doubt that it never was so famous for 
anything as it was at one time for St. Patrick's Purgatory. As this mysterious place has still a 
' local habitation and a name' in the very province from which this Journal takes its title, a notice 
of it seems peculiarly appropriate to these pages. For my own part, I can only regret that- the task 
has not fallen into more competent hands : at the same time, I wish the reader distinctly to under- 
stand that the present is simply an archaeological paper, compiled from various manuscript and 
printed sources, and avoiding the slightest approach to polemical controversy. To Mr. Edmund 
Getty, of Belfast, I must gratefully acknowledge his able and kind assistance ; and I have also been 
indebted to Mr. Wright's essay on the Legends of Purgatory current during the Middle Ages, for in- 
teresting matter relating to that part of the subject. 

A traveller to a distant and unknown land anxiously inquires and speculates respecting the nature 
of the country to which he is directing his footsteps : we need not be surprised, therefore, to find that, 
in all ages, whether stimulated by a fearful curiosity or inspired by a higher feeling specially implanted 
in the human breast, men, as they travelled along the great high-way of life, have ever felt a strong 
desire to penetrate the mysteries of the region to which they were hastening — the secrets of the dread 
world lying beyond the tomb. From a very early period there seems to have been a prevailing idea 
that ' the other world ' (to use a common but expressive phrase) was situated in the interior of this 
earth ; that there were several known passages loading directly into it ; and that men, possessing 
sufficient courage and virtue, could in their life-time explore its hidden mysteries, and, on returning 
to earth, could relate the wonders they had heard and seen. The classical writers speak of several 
entrances to these inferior regions : one at the Acherusian marshes, near the cave of the Oumsean 
Sybil ; another at Hermione in the Peloponesus ; another at Heraclea in Bithynia, by which Pluto 
carried off Proserpine, and Hercules went in search of Cerberus. By these passages, Theseus de- 
scended inspired by vengeance, Pollux by friendship, Orpheus by conjugal and tineas by filial love. 
Like the rude block of marble, which the sculptor endows with the beauty and dignity of art, the 
Shades of the ancient poets seem to have been no more than a subject for developing their creative 
fancies and poetical ideas. That they ever were a fixed principle of religious belief we may reason- 
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ably doubt, as each poet depicted them according to his fancy, though adhering to the mythology of 
his period. Yet long after that mythology had passed away, the cosmographical idea remained; and 
that there were places of punishment, purgation, and happiness for departed spirits, in the interior of 
the earth, as described by Virgil, became a scientific as well as a theological belief. 

In the Stimulus Conscieniice' an English theological poem of the fourteenth, or earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, ascribed by Warton to Richard Hampole, the writer says : — 

" The stede b that Purgatory is callde 

Under the erthe is, as I halde, 

Aboven the stede as som clerkes" telles. 

Where uncrysom childer dwelles 

That fro the sighte of Goddes face 

Are parted for ever withouten grace. 

That plaoe is nyghest above hell pit, 

Between Purgatory and itt. 

Thus stands the stede of Purgatory, 

Aboven that is the fourth stede, 

That Crist visited when he was dede, 

And them that war ther out took, 

And left nane thar yn, als says the buke : d 

And y 1 stede clerkes call limbus patrum. 

All these four stedes men may helle calle 

For they are closed in the erthe alle." 

In a work," published no earlier than the last century, under the authority of two doctors in theo- 
ogy of the faculty of Paris, and written by a Franciscan and bachelor of theology, we are informed 
that the lowest part of the universe is the centre of the earth, and that in this point is the abyss of 
Hell. The " Empyreal Heaven," the dwelling-place of the Divinity, is at the highest part of the 
circular universe ; " Purgatory " -is between Heaven and Hell ; and the ' l Limbo of little children " 

* There are several MSS- of this poem. The one I have the mediaeval period, that otherwise are incomprehen- 

seen is in the Cottonian collection. — Galba E, ix. 13. sible, I transcribe their headings here : — "A great light 

b Stede,^ Anglo-Saxon, place. "We still use it in the in Hell- Simon arrives and announces the coming of 

phrase **in stead." Christ- Quarrel between Satan and the prince of hell, con- 

c Virgil most certainly was one of those "clerkes:"— cerning the expected arrival of Christ- Christ's arrival at 

'* Continuo auditse voces, vagitus et ingens, Hell gates, the confusion thereupon. He descends into Hell. 

Infantumque animse tlentes in limine primo Death and the Devil in great horror at Christ's coming. 

Quos dulcis vitse exsortes, et ab ubcre raptos, He tramples on Death, seizes the Prince of Hell, and takes 

Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo." Adam with Him to Heaven. Beelzebub, Prince of Hell, 

dbneidvi. vehemently upbraids Satanfor persecuting Christ, and bring- 

d The " buke" here referred to, is, in all probability, Him to Hell. Christ gives Beelzebub dominion over Satan 

the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus the Disciple, once for ever, as a recompense for taking away Adam and his 

very popular in England ; Erasmus s;iw it, chained to sons Christ takes Adam by the hand, the rest of the saints 

a reading-desk for the use of the people, in Canterbury join hands, and they all ascendwith Him to Heaven." 
cathedral. There nan be no doubt that it was written e '■ Histoire de fa Vie et du Purgatoire de St Patrice, 

as early as the third century ; and though six chapters . archevesque et primat d'Hibemie, avec plusieurs Orai- 

of it are taken up with the subject alluded to above by sons ; inises en Francois par le R. P. Francois Bouillon, 

the poet, yet Purgatory is never mentioned. These six de l'Ordre de S. Francois,, et Bachelier en Theologie." 

chapters are very curious, and, as they explain a mul- Paris, 1742. 
titude of pious legends, miracle-plays, paintings, tec, of 
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is not very far distant. A little above the last is " Abraham's Bosom," the abiding place of saints 
not sufficiently prepared for the bliss of Heaven. 

Now, this is exactly the system of the universe, according to Gioseppe Rosaccio, a celebrated 
Italian cosmographer, — the Humboldt, in fact, of the latter part of the sixteenth century. In two of 
his works ' he gives the accompanying diagram of the universe : — Hell, in the centre of the earth 
is seated at the lowest point; above it Purgatory; then Limbo; next Abraham's Bosom; and above 
that, the outer crust of the earth, Water, Fire, and Air, successively hold the next places ; while above 
them, the " Seven Planets," as they were then termed — viz., the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn — revolve round the earth. Above the Planets are the " Starry-heavens," 
or fixed stars, next are the " Crystalline-heavens," and then the " Primum Mobile," which, moving, 




SYSTEM OF THE UNIVEESE, 

ACCORDING TO ROSACCIO. 
[Iii the original, flames are represented rising from the bottom of Hell into the lower part of Purgatory.] 

' II Mondo e sue Parti Florence, 1595. Teatro del Cielo e della Terra. Bologna, 1594. 
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as was supposed, from east to west, carried the planets and fixed stars with it, and caused the phe- 
nomena which we now account for by the earth's diurnal revolution on its axis. Above all is the 
" Empyreum " or Heaven of Heavens. Kosaccio devotes a chapter of his work to the consideration 
of the space which Hell, Purgatory, Limbo, and Abraham's Bosom occupy in the interior of the 
earth. (Delia Grandezza delV Inferno, Purgatorio, Limbo, e Seno di Abramo.) He actually gives 
their several dimensions ; but rather arbitrarily disposes of the question — how Hell, in so small a 
compass, can contain so many inmates — by saying that the souls of sinners have no right to expect so 
much accommodation as blessed saints in Paradise. He also gives a long and strangely associated 
list of his authorities, in which Moses figures beside Hermes Trismegistus, Virgil is a companion to 
St. John the Evangelist, and the Psalms of David rank with the Commentaries of Csesar. 

A few years later, one Antoninus Rosea, a learned theologian and doctor in philosophy and medi- 
cine, of the Ambrosian College of Milan, wrote a ponderous quarto g on this subject. In this work, 
which is dedicated " Jesu Ohristo, Humani Generis Redemptori," Rusca positively states, as an un- 
questionable fact, that Hell is in the interior of the earth. He discusses its size, form, and whether 
it consists of one or several distinct places. Bringing the old scholastic reasoning into play, he treats 
of the fire, ice, serpents, and other punishments, proving them to be corporeal and eternal. He 
enters so minutely into his subject, that he discusses, at considerable length, the question how ice 
can be in Hell (not as a luxury) when there is no water there. He, too, gives his authorities, among 
which Virgil and other pagan writers are in the majority ; and the work is proclaimed to be one of 
sound science and doctrine by the ecclesiastical censor. This book affords a key to the almost in- 
comprehensible persecutions of G-alileo, who was imprisoned, not so much for controverting the 
Scriptures, as for disagreeing with pagan writers. Dante was wiser in his generation, and made Virgil 
his guide to the other world. 

Critics and commentators innumerable, looking at the past with the eyes of the present, have 
puzzled their brains to discover the hidden meanings and recondite allegories which Dante gave to 
the world, in his immortal work, the Divina Commedia ; but an acquaintance with the science and 
religion of the period would have saved their " midnight oil," and proved that Dante did not invent, 
but faithfully described the popular religious and scientific beliefs of his era. His poem is strictly 
in accordance with the system of the universe as described by Rosaccio. Dante, first entering Hell, 
is led by Virgil through Purgatory, until he arrives at the earthly Paradise, or Abraham's Bosom, 
where he loses Virgil, but is then conducted, by Beatrice, through the nine heavens — the regions of 
the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, — the Starry-heavens, and the Empyreum. 
Reflecting the society, intelligence, and religion of its period, the poem mingles Pontifical with Im- 
perial Rome, the Apocalypse with the iEneid, the saint with the demigod, the nun with the vestal. 
Dante worshipped the Cross ; but it was in a pagan temple, where the scarcely-mutilated images of 
« De Inferno, et Statu Dsmonum ante Mundi Exitium. Mediolantun 1621. 
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pagan demi-gods and heroes held a position among those of Christian saints. Nor was the Divina 
Commedia, as is generally supposed, the first work of its class : it was preceded by a countless crowd 
of legends of a similar description, which, though immeasurably inferior as works of art, still faintly 
reflect the popular beliefs of the periods in which they were written. 

The earlier legends of visionary visits to the other world are distinguished by a simplicity of cha- 
racter not found in those of a later period. As an example, I may cite one related in the Dialogues 
of Gregory the Great, and First Pope of that name, who flourished in the sixth century. It is of 
a soldier who died, but subsequently returning to life, thus told his experiences of the world of spirits. 
He saw the souls of the wicked miserably accommodated in filthy cabins, situated in dreary marshes — 
the good in gorgeous palaces, placed in pleasant meadows. Between the two rolled a fetid, smoking 
river, spanned by a narrow bridge. The good alone could cross the bridge, the wicked invariably 
fell into the river. This bridge, which figures in most of the subsequent legends, was evidently 
borrowed from the Pul Chinavad of the Persian Magi, and is now the Al Sirat of the Mohammedan. 

Although, previous to the tenth century, legends relating to the other world were so plentiful as 
to furnish a theme for the writers of burlesque, h yet about that period they seem to have fallen 
into discredit ; for few, if any, are distinctly traceable to it. Probably this dearth of legends was 



h One of these burlesques, from a MS. of the eleventh 
century preserved in the public library of the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, is worthy of mention here. It was 
first published by Mr. 'Wright, but has since appeared 
in the AltdeiUscfte Blatter* and Grimm's Lateinischz Ge- 
dichte* The quiet irony of the Archbishop, and the 
idea of his punishing a man in this world for au offence 
committed in the other, are very rich. Heriger was 
Arohbishop of Mentz, from 912 to 926. 

Heriger, urbis Heriger, of the city 

Maguntiacensls of Mentz 

antistes, queudam archbishop, saw 

vidit prophetara, a certain prophet, 

qui ad internum who said that he 

se dixit raptum. had been rapt to hell. ' 



" Prudenter egit 
Christus, Johaunem 
ponens pincernam, 
quoniam vinum 
non bibit unquam. 



" Christ acted 
prudently, in making 
John his butler. 
since he never 
drank wine. 



Mendax probaris, 
cum Petrum dicis 
illuc magistrum 
esse cocorum, 
est quia summi 
janitor coeli. 

Heriger then inquires where the prophet sat, and what 
he eat. 



You prove yourself a liar, 

when you say that Peter 

is there master 

of the cooks, 

because he is the porter 

of high Heaven. 



Inde cum multas 
referret causas, 
subjunxit totum 
esse infernum 
accinctum densis 
undique silvis. 

Heriger illi 
ridens respondit, 
" Memn subulcum 
illuc ad pastum 
volo cum macris 
mittere porcis." 



When he had related 

many things of it, 

he added that 

all hell was 

surrounded on every side 

with thick woods. 

Heriger to him 
smiling answered, 
" I will my swine-herd, 
thither to pasture, 
send with 
my lean pigs." 



The prophet then stated that he was taken to Heaven, 
where he saw the saints in great joy, eating and drinking, 
John the Baptist acting as chief butler, and St. Peter 
as head cook. 



Heriger ait, 



Heriger said 



Respondit homo, 
" Angulo uno 
partem pulmonis 
furabar cocis : 
hoc manducavi, 
atque recessi." 

Heriger ilium 
jussit ad palum 
loris ligare, 
soopisque csedi, 
sermone duro 
nunc arguendo. 

" Si te ad suum 
invitet pastum 
Christus, ut secum 
capias cibum, 
cave ne furtum, 
facias [iterum.]" 



The man answered. 

" In one corner 

part of a liver 

I stole from the cooks : 

this I ate 

and then retired." 

Heriger ordered 
him to be bound 
with thongs to a stake, 
and to be beaten with rods, 
with hard speech 
charging him : 

"If thee Christ 

to his meal 

invite, with Him 

to take food. 

take care not to commit 

theft again." 
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occasioned by an idea, then prevalent, that the end of the world was at hand. So general was 
this belief, that it has formed a chronological index ; and charters, dated " Termino mundi appro- 
pinquante," are referred by annalists to that period. In the twelfth century, however, these 
legends re-appeared, not in their original simplicity, but bearing evident proofs of a corrupt classi- 
cal element having been mingled with the purer stream of an earlier Christianity.' It is in the more 
modern legends we first meet with classical names, ideas, and allusions. Besides the simple Heaven 
and Hell of an earlier period, we now meet with bad parodies of the " Stygian state " and " Elysian 
fields." The early legends purport to be no more than relations of ecstatic trances or visions seen 
in the spirit : — in the later ones, the living hero, like his prototype of the -35neid,' entering the bowels 
of the earth, sees and hears in the flesh ; and, as a reward for his boldness, is relieved from the 
penalty of visiting the less agreeable regions of the other world after death. Of the twelfth century 
legends, that of Tundale' is well worthy of attention, as the scene is laid in Ireland; its date pre- 
cedes but a few years that of " the Knight," which rendered St. Patrick's Purgatory so famous ; 
and, like the visitors to that place, Tundale suffered punishments during his trance which relieved him 
from their infliction after death. 

Tundale, according to the legend, was a native of Cashel, and of noble birth. He was handsome, 
valiant, wealthy, and generous, but prond and passionate ; and instead of giving his money to the 
church, he lavished it on jesters and minstrels. One day, he called upon a friend, to whom he had 
sold three horses, for payment. The money not being forth-coming, Tundale fell into a violent 
passion ; but being subsequently mollified, he stopped for dinner. He had scarcely sat down to 
table when he complained of being unwell, and asking the lady of the house for his sperthe or 
battle-axe, k said he would go home. The next moment he called out for the mercy of God, and 
fell down apparently dead This happened in 1149, as the metrical version of the legend, which 
I quote in preference to the Latin original, thus relates : — 

" Sethyn God dyayd and from deyth arase, 

Aftyr that tyme as ye may here, 

A thousand and a hundryt yere, 

And nine wintur and fourty, 

As it hys writyn in the story." 
The friends of Tundale were sent for; with great lamentations the dirge was chaunted, and the 

1 The revival of Latin literature, chiefly through the mangled, and without the slightest acknowledgment of 

labours of Lanfrancc. about the era of the Korman Con- the source from which they were derived, lately ap- 

quest, gave a decidedly classical tinge to the scientific peared in a popular periodical, under the absurd title of 

as well as legendary lore of the period, as those curious Mysteries of the Beasts I 

emanations from the cloister, the Bestiaries of the j There are many MSS. of Tundale in the original 

Monkish writers, abundantly prove. See Cahier's Mi- Latin; and after the Invention of printing It was printed 

langes aTArcMologie, cVHistoire, et de Litterature. Paris, in mostly all European languages. 

1848. Some interesting matter on the Bestiaries will k Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking of the ancient Irish, 

also be found in a series of papers, L'Epopie des AnU says : — " From ancient custom, they always walk with 

maux, by M. Charles Lonndre, published in the Revue their axe in their hands ; as their sticks, wherever they 

des deux Monies, for 1853. These articles, shamefully go they carry It." 
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body laid out for burial. But his soul had no sooner departed from its earthly tenement, than it 
found itself in a dark place, and attacked by a host of demons "like wyld wolfys ramping." 
Tundale's guardian angel, which, it seems, had attended upon him from his youth, appeared, and 
driving away the demons, led him into Purgatory, where he first showed him the punishment of 
murderers, who were undergoing a continual process of melting and straining, as wax is melted and 
strained. After passing other scenes of a similar description they arrived at a beast, larger than a 
mountain, which could swallow nine thousand men in armour at one gulp ; the men being pitch- 
forked in by the attendant demons who fed this monster. This beast was called Acheron, and its 
duty was to punish the avaricious. "Hsec bestia vocatur Acheron et devorat omnes avaros." 
Tundale was delivered up to the tender mercies of this hideous creature, for a short time, and then, 
being released by the angel, was conducted onwards till they came to a large fetid lake, filled with 
hideous monsters, over which there was a narrow bridge, scarce a hand's-breath wide, and thickly set 
with sharp spikes. 

" Over that lake then, saw thei lygge 

A wonder long narrow brygge, 

Too myle of leynthe that was semand, 

And scarsly of the bred of a hand. 
. Of scharpe pykys of yron and stell, 

Hit was grevows for to felt 

Ther myght non passe by that brygge there 

But thei feet wer hyrt sare. 
■ The hydous bestys in that lake 

Drew nerre the brygge ther pray to take 

Off sowles that fell of that brygge don 

To swolow hem, their wer ay bon. 

Cryyin and yellin and goulynge y-fere 

The noys was wonder dredful to here. 

These hydous bestys wer wonder grete, 

The sowles that fell weir thei mete." 

Over this fearful bridge, Tundale saw a man, heavily laden with a stack of corn, attempting to 
pass, and the angel told him that the man had been a farmer, and the corn, tithe-corn, of which he 
had defrauded the church, and that all thieves must carry over this bridge whatever they had stolen 
in the upper world. Further, the angel reminded Tundale that he had once stolen a cow, and 
hinted that a little exercise on the bridge, in company with the cow, would be very beneficial to 
his soul's health. Tundale demurred to this proposition, asserting that the value of the cow had 
been restored to the loser ; but the angel merely replied that that circumstance would be taken 
into consideration as a mitigation, not a remission of the punishment. Accordingly, Tundale had 
to drive the cow over the bridge, and a dreadful task it proved to be ; particularly when he over- 
took the farmer, whose load of corn blocked the way, and they all fell down together ; at last, the 
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angel, taking compassion on him, released him from the cow, and healing his mangled feet, led him 
on to fresh scenes. After passing another hideous beast, which tortured souls in a manner that can- 
not be described, 1 they arrived at the valley of the smiths — " vallem fabrorum." 

" The! cam to a deep dongyll 

Of that syght lykyd hym full yll. 

That dongyll folle of smythys stode 

And smyttais abowte hym yode, 

With gret homeris in her hond 

And gret tongis hotte glowand. 

Thys smythys were grysly on to loke, 

Owt of her mowthis cam gret smoke ; 

Thes smythys were falle o sowles within, 

That wepten and madeu gret dyn. 

The master of that smythys was bold, 

Vulcan was his name of old. 

Lo yond, quoth the angel, -wyth his gyn, 

Hath made mony a man do syn ; 

Werefor with hym after there ded 

The sehule be payned with hym in this stede." 
Vulcan deserves to be mentioned in the original Latin of the preceding version which is as fol- 
lows : — " Veneruht in vallem fabrorum, ibique viderunt fabricas in quibus|paximus audiebatur 
luctus. Tunc ait angelus: Tortor iste vocatur Vulcanus per cujus ingenium corrucrunt plurimi, et 
ab ipso cruciantur." Tundale was handed over to Vulcan, and, with other wretched souls, was 
soon made red-hot in a forge, and then hammered out on an anvil, then heated and hammered again, 
till the angel, considering that he had received punishment enough, led him away to have a look at 
Hell. There he saw Sathanas, a hideous monster, more than a hundred cubits in length and ten in 
breadth,™ chained down upon a gridiron and broiled, while innumerable demons blew the fire. 
In his agony of torture Sathanas became a torturer himself. Stretching out his thousand hands, 
each furnished with claws longer than a knight's lance, he continually clutched handfuls of souls 
and squeezed them as a man would a bunch of grapes. 

" Thus peyned he the sowles and did hem wo, 

1 Chaucer evidently alludes to this beast in his Can- And unto Sathanas he led him down. 

terbury Tales, with the coarse humour of his period; where And now, hath Sathanas, said he, a tail 

the Sompnour, iu revenge for the Friar's story, says — Broader than of a carrick is the sail ; 

" Ye have often time heard tell, " Hold up thy tail, thou Sathanas, quod he." 
How that a Frere ravished was to hell, 

In spirit ones by a visioun ; «• " E piu con nn gigante i' mi convegno, 

And as an angel led him up and down, Che i giganti non fan con le sue braccia. 

To showen him the paines that there were, DelV Inferno. Cant. — xxxiv. 

In all the place, saw he not a Frere ; Dante seems to have combined a whole crowd of pur- 

Of other folk he saw enough in woe- gatory legends in the Commedia. Could he have read 

Unto the angel spoke the Frere tho: them all? I answer no. The Commedia portrayed as 

Now, sire, quod he, have Freres such a grace they did, the current beliefs of the period, and conse- 

That none of them shall comen in this place ? qnently there was generaliy a resemblance, common to 

Yes, quod this angel, many a millioun ; each and all of them. 
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And hym selfe was peyned all so, 

The more p >yn that he ther wroght 

To the sowles that thydur was broght, 

The more peyne his owne was. 

And fro that peyn may he not passe." 
After passing over a lofty wall, Tundale and his angelic guide arrived at the Statu mediocriter, 
among the souls of those who had not been very evil, nor yet very good. They were exempted 
from the tortures of Purgatory, and, excepting a cold wet climate and rather short commons, they 
had not so much to complain of. In comparison with the torments of Purgatory, they were in 
Paradise ; but compared to the joys of Paradise, they were yet in Purgatory. Tundale and the 
angel travelled on, till they came to a beautiful flower-enamelled plain ; this was the earthly Para- 
dise, or Abraham's Bosom, where — 

" There was snche joy, melody, and ringyng, 

And suche myrthe, and suche singyng. 

And suche a syght ot ryehess, 

That all thys worlde myght not hyt gesse, 

Nor all the wyttis that ever wer sey 

Cowthe hyt never halfe descry." 
The earthly Paradise was divided into six regions, each differing in degree of delight, yet in all 
there were music, fine habitations, rich dresses, and good living. In one of these regions, Tundale 
saw his late King, Cormac, holding court with more than regal splendour; yet, sad to say, for three 
hours out of the twenty-four, he was punished for his laxity of morals when on earth. In the sixth 
and highest region, Tundale saw a tree, many thousand times larger than any of the trees of earth. 
It was covered with the most delicious fruits of all kinds, and its branches were tenanted by an in- 
numerable host of singing birds of all colours. In cells, under its widely spreading shade, dwelt a 
great number of persons wearing crowns, and treated with regal deference. Then the angel said: 
" This tree that thou myght see 

To all holy church may lykkynd be, 

And the folke thou seyst here dwelle, 

Under the tree in ther scelle, 

They ar men that in ther devocyon, 

Made howsus of religyon, 

And susteyned well Goddes servyse, 

And foundyd churchys and chantryse, 

And mayntened the state of clargy, 

And feoffed holy church richly, 

Both in londys, and in rentys, 

With feyr and worohepful honowrnetys. 

Therefor thei ar as thou myght see 

All reyning in won fraternyte, 

And ay schull have rest and pes, 

And joy and blysse the never sohul ces." 
VOL. IV. E 
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The angel, then, raising Tundale on a wall, permitted him to hare a short peep over into Heaven, 
where, among others, he saw St. Patrick. He was then told that it was time for him to return to 
earth ; but Tundale naturally insisted on remaining where he was. This the angel told him could 
not be, as he had not yet tasted of death. However, he was informed that having once been in 
Purgatory, his sins were expiated, and that he would not be required to visit it again. 

" Then his sowle wox all hevy, 
And felt it chargyd with hys body ; 
He opend hys een," 
and found himself on earth, a living man. Tundale's friends were at firat alarmed, but soon 
proceeded to make a grand feast, to celebrate his resuscitation ; but he forbade them, and ever 
after lived a holy life. 

I need not draw the reader's attention to the parts which the classic Acheron, and Vulcan and 
the Cyclops perform in this curious legend. But I may observe that a similar classical element 
enters largely into the mediaeval stories of Fairy-land : .and it is a remarkable and suggestive fact that 
a strong mutual resemblance exists between the latter and the legends of Purgatory. In Ritson's 
Ancient English Metrical Romances there is one entitled " Orfeo and Herodys," who, some will be 
probably surprised to learn, are no other than their old classical acquaintances, Orpheus and Eury- 
dice ; but the scene is laid in Fairy-land instead of the Grecian Hades. The story relates how Hero- 
dys, wife of Orfeo, a petty English King, was carried off to Fairy-land ; and how her husband — who 
" Most of anything 
Loved the gle of harpyng" 
disguised as a musician, followed her thither, through a cave in a rock. 

" When he was in the rock y-go 
Well thre mile other mo, 
Be cam into a fayr contray, 
As bright [as] sonne [in] someres day, 
Smoothe and plain, and al grene, 
Hill no dale was none y'sene." 
In a short time he arrived at the palace of the Fairy monarch, who, surprised to see the uninvited 
stranger, demanded: 

" What art thou 
That art hydor y-com now ? 
Seth y this kyndom furst bygan 

» In the beautiful Anglo-Saxon metrical version of as here with us ; 

the Latin poem De Phmice, Paradise is also described nor dells nor dales, 

as " smoothe and plain :" — nor mountain caves, 

" That noble land is risings nor hilly chains s 

with blossoms flowered ; nor thereon rests ought unsmootb ; 

nor hills nor mountains there but the noble field 

stand steep, flourishes under the skies, 

Dor stony cliffs with delights blooming." 
tower high, 
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Fonde y non so hardy a man 
That hydur durst come ne wende 
But that y after hym seude." 

Orfeo claimed the minstrel's privilege of travelling from land to land, and of entering palace as well 
as cabin ; and by his skill on the harp so pleased the Fairy King, that he recovered Herodys, and took 
her home, where they lived happily together for many years. 

There are numerous other instances of the classical element being common to legends both of Fairy- 
land and Purgatory ; and as the fairies were popularly considered to be a less guilty class of the fallen 
angels, we may be the less surprised to find Fairy-land situated in the interior of the earth, greatly re- 
sembling, and within an easy distance of Purgatory. When the Fairy Queen took away Thomas of 
Ercildown from middle earth to Fairy-land, — 

" She led him to the eldryn Mile," 
Undernethe the grene wode lee, 
Wher hit was dark as any hell, 
And ever water to the knee. 
* * * 

She led hym to a fayre herbere, p 
Ther frute groande was great plente ; 
Peyres and appuls bothe ripe thei were, 
The darte, and also the damson tree. 

The fygge, and also the white bery ; 
The nyghtyngale Digging her nest; 
The papynjay fast about gan flye ; 
• The throstiU song wolde have no rest." 

She then desired the Rhymer to place his hand npon her knee, while she pointed out to him — a 
stranger in the land — the principal features of the surrounding scenery. 
" Sees thu yonder is fayr way, 
That lyes over yonder mounteyne? 
Yonder is the way to heven for ay, 
■When synful soules have duryd ther peyne. 

o p In one of the M8S. collections at Cambridge there This waB Purgatory, from whence after the boy had 

is a poem relating how a boy, whose father and uncle received the practical moral lesson of seeing his father 
were killed in battle, was taken away to visit them in dreadfully tortured for the crime of " spouse-breke," 

the other world he was taken to visit his uncle in Paradise. 

" The childe that was so nobull and wyse " He led him to afaire erber, 

Stode at his fadurs grafe at eve ; The gatis were of clere cristall, 

Ther oam up one in a qwyte surplisse, To his sigt were passyng fayre 

Andprively took him by theslefe" And brigt as any beriall. 
This one in the white surplice was an angel. • : 

" He led hym to a cumly hille, J The pellican and the popynjay, 

The erth opened [and] in the yeide: The tomor and the turtil trew ; 

Smok and lire there cam outwelle, A hnndirth thousand upon hy ; 

And many gosts gloving on glede." The nyghtyngal with notis newe." 
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Sees thu. now, Thomas, yonder way, 
That lyse low under yon rise ? 
Wide is the way, the sothe to say, 
Into the joys of Paradyse. 

Sees thu yonder thrid way, 
That lies OTer yonder playne ' 
Yonder is the way, tbe sothe to say, 
Ther sinftille soules shal drye ther payne. 

Sees thu now yonder fourt way, 
That lyes over yonder felle ? 
Yonder is the way, the sothe to say ; 
Unto the brennand fyre of Helle. 

Sees thu now yonder fayre castelle, 
That standis upon yonder fayre hille? 
Off town and toure it berlth the belle ; 
In myde erthe, ther is non like ther-tille." 
This "castello" was the palace of the monarch of Fairy land. 

Materials are abundant, but space does not permit me to follow this part of my subject farther. 
Those sad rogues the Trouveres, and some early German and English pre -Reformation writers, per- 
petrated many burlesques on the later legends of purgatory. The " land of Coeaigne," or Cookery- 
land, happily satirised the saints, lingering among the flesh-pots of the earthly paradise, of the pur- 
gatory legends, in preference to entering the supreme Heaven. In the Harlcian MSS., there is a 

legend of Coeaigne, which tells us that in that happy land — 
" All of pasteiis beth the walles, 

Of fleish, of fishe, and rich mete, 

The likefullist that man mai ete ; 

Fiowren cake, beth the shingles alle 

Of church, cloister, boure, and halle : 

The pinnes beth fat podinges 

Rich mete to princes and kinges." 
Coeaigne is now but a nursery rhyme about the place where " houses are thatched with pancakes," 
yet I have frequently heard those grown up children— sailors, seriously speak of a paradise a la 
Mahomet, which they term "Fiddler's- Green," where continual dancing, rum, and tobacco, well re- 
compense them for the hardships of the deep. 

This introduction might have been extended much farther, but inexorable space, and a dread 
of exhausting the patience of the reader, warn me to conclude. As it is, I must apologise for its 
length, though I found it impossible in a much less space to prepare the reader, unacquainted with 
ancient legendary lore, for the legends which are to follow, and which, throughout the Christian 
world, gave to a little island in Lough Derg the name and fame of St.-Patriek's Purgatory. 



i There even was a classical Coeaigne, ridiculing, in like manner, the earthly Paradise of the Grecian mythology. 

See Athenseus, Deipnosophutarum. 



